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A sermon makes a dull beginning, but if this one gets home 
we shall end the year with a song. Volume IV of the Journal 
cost, as was to be expected, a good deal more than its predecessors. 
At last news from the business office, the printer had not been 
paid in full for the May issue, and the Business Manager had 
given up the hope of receiving the modest salary allowed him 
by the Executive Committee of the National Federation. Over 
against this, there was a considerable number of subscribers who 
had not paid up for 1919-20, and some collections from advertisers 
remained to be made. At best, however, the Journal is barely 
solvent, and now is the time to come to its aid. Direct action 
and mass action are needed. All individual subscribers should 
be certain that their fees for Volumes IV and V have been paid in, 
either to the Business Manager or to the Secretary of their regional 
organization; and all regional organizations should see to it that 
all the modern language teachers in this territory are entered on 
their membership lists and pay the fees promptly. As was an- 
nounced in the May issue, the subscription price is now two dollars, 
which, in the case of members of the regional associations, nets 
the Journal one dollar and a half. Persons who do not belong 
to one of these organizations should remit two dollars directly 
to the Business Manager. Since it costs about ten cents a copy 
merely to print the Journal, it is evident that the margin of 
safety will not be great, even at the new rate. The income for 
this year should, however, be sufficient to pay the printer promptly, 
to provide the business and editorial offices with enough clerical 
help so that the daily routine may go on effectively, and to pay 
the Business Manager the all too small remuneration that he has 
the right to expect. 

A good many of our readers have been good enough to say 
that the Journal has justified its existence. It is a widely 
known fact that American modern language teachers have never 
had greater need than now of combining all their energies for 
doing the job that lies before them. There is a wide spread 
interest in methods and materials of instruction. Many recruits 
are entering the profession under the pressure of present day needs, 
and there is a general cry that teaching standards are below what 
is demanded by the ideals of the profession and by what the public 
has a right to expect. The just demand by teachers for a fairer 
salary basis has been insistent and, in many cases, successful. 
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In view of the very large number of modern language teachers 
throughout the country and the slender ties that bind to each 
other the numerous city and state systems, it is only through some 
organ like the Journal that members of the profession can get 
in contact with their colleagues in America and the world of 
modern language teachers generally. The Journal belongs to 
the profession. It has no other excuse for being. Its contribu- 
tors have given freely to the cause of their best thought and 
wisest counsel. There is every prospect that the articles will 
grow finer in quality and more fertile in suggestiveness and 
interest. The editors hope and believe that their colleagues 
throughout the country would disapprove vigorously of any 
backward step at this stage in the history of the publication. Let 
the modest budget be assured by a few moments of attention to 
the necessary details on the part of each subscriber and by the 
vigorous co-operation of each regional executive, and the Journal 
will go forward strongly toward its goal. 



The following communication from a zealous and active high 
school teacher is significant. It indicates a partial explanation, at 
least, for the regrettable and often repeated assertion that our 
language teachers are poorly prepared both from the standpoint 
of mastery of language and of ability to stimulate the interest of 
their pupils in language study. 

"I studied French for 2 years (1897-99) in a prep, school, 
translation and the rules of grammar, without drill in pronuncia- 
tion or oral practice or any sort of composition. When a freshman 
in college (1903) I joined a class of juniors who were reading, I 
think, Corneille and Racine. During my course I studied French 
whenever it was possible, but the time, quite drearily spent, seems 
now nearly wasted. In my senior year we read, I remember, 
19th century authors. We used English constantly in class, read 
two or three books each term — there were then three terms in the 
college year — and as many books outside, in which we had written 
examinations in English. We wrote much composition from the 
larger Fraser and Squair, but I remember no other composition 
text and no free composition at all. No oral practice, no one in 
that class could have acquired any facility of speech. We studied 
— also in English — a history of French literature. All that I 
know which is real and useful has been acquired since college days. 
. . . My most helpful work was done at — Language School. 
In 19 — during two weeks in June, two days in September, and 
four days in October I took thirty lessons in pronunciation from 

Miss . The work was most intensive. I took two and 

even three hours a day and practiced fully half of the rest of the 
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time. The result was a transformed pronunciation. . . . The 
joy and confidence that this transformation caused reacted on my 
pupils last year." 

Some years ago an article by Dr. Wm. R. Price in the School 
Review presented a distressing group of documents on this subject, 
and the question at once arose: What are we going to do about it? 
If Dr. Price's article seemed to throw on the teachers themselves 
the onus of responsibility for lamentable deficiencies, the passage 
quoted above very evidently places it elsewhere, and in doing so 
points the way to at least a partial remedy. Our correspondent 
had poor instruction in secondary school, but her chief grievance 
is against the classes in college, where despite her almost pathetic 
eagerness in the study of French, her time was "quite drearily 
spent and now seems nearly wasted." That she was no slacker 
nor lacking in ambition is shown by the rest of her story. Not 
content with her equipment, she continued her efforts to better it, 
and found that in thirty lessons her pronunciation could be so 
improved as to give new zest and confidence to her teaching. Like 
so many others, she had dragged on through school and college 
and the first years of teaching, impelled by an instinctive interest 
in her subject, but conscious, apparently, of the hollowness of her 
claims in certain very important particulars to a teaching equip- 
ment in French. There are hundreds of teachers who are quite 
aware that they can not pronounce nor understand nor speak the 
language in which they give instruction with any reasonable degree 
of confidence, and this knowledge is a "mental hazard" that plays 
havoc in the school room. During their school and college prep- 
aration they have had few or none of the kinds of exercise that 
develop to some extent the sense of being at home in the language, 
and many of them never surmount this handicap. Either they 
lack the mental curiosity and restlessness of spirit that drives 
them to take the decisive "thirty lessons" or they develop bad 
habits that nothing short of the most heroic treatment can over- 
come. 

The responsibility, then, for the training of competent lan- 
guage teachers rests, in the last analysis, chiefly on the colleges 
and universities, and conditions in this field will not improve 
rapidly — we believe they are improving — until the modern lan- 
guage departments indicate their awareness of the truth of this 
by no means novel assertion by considering what they may do to 
keep the vicious circle of imperfectly trained teachers producing 
imperfectly trained freshman classes from going on forever. 
College men inveigh continually against the poor preparation of 
entering language students, and there is too often rich justifica- 
tion for their complainings. But their own withers are not 
unwrung. We venture the assertion that many hundreds of 
modern language teachers, if they got up in an experience meeting, 
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would have a story strangely resembling that of our correspondent. 
It would not be just the middle-aged ones either, as we know from 
observation. Many college graduates of this decade would tell 
as sad — and as heartening — a tale, and many of the next decade 
will repeat the indictment. 

The school or college language department that turns out 
graduates who have had little or no training in pronunciation, 
little or no practice in hearing and in trying to speak the language 
studied is guilty of neglect of duty, which, in the case of graduates 
who expect to teach, becomes more than a sin of omission. There 
may be still some college teachers who take the delightfully simple 
and easy position that the task of acquiring ear and tongue training 
is entirely the student's responsibility. Since it is generally ad- 
mitted that unavoidable conditions make it very, very difficult 
to impart a really excellent pronunciation and almost impossible 
to develop real ease of written and oral expression in the case of a 
given class, is it not better, they ask, to work on something defi- 
nite — grammar, translation from and into the foreign language, 
history of literature, and to say frankly to all would-be teachers: 
"We can not give you a satisfactory training in the other aspects 
of language learning. Go where you can be among the people, 
and you will acquire the other things in half the time and twice 
as accurately"? Even if this last statement were quite true, the 
general position is unsound. It is indisputable that very, very 
few people gain an easy command of a foreign language without 
direct and fairly prolonged contact with some group that uses the 
language in normal intercourse. On the other hand it is just as 
undeniable that the proper kind of teaching, in school or in college, 
can, and often does, produce graduates who have a good pro- 
nunciation, with some feeling for intonation, who understand 
readily Frenchmen or Spaniards or Germans, as the case may be, 
who can use easily the language of the classroom and can even 
converse with a foreigner, and who can write with correctness, if 
not with ease of idiom and elegance of expression. To be sure, 
these are the best, but as few students become teachers of a subject 
for which they have not a special aptitude and a particular interest, 
it may be fairly assumed of a given college class that those who 
plan to teach languages are capable, if given a chance, of closely 
approaching the standard outlined above. If this is the case; 
the conclusion is self-evident. A three or four year language 
course in college, neglecting for the sake of our argument the lan- 
guage history in secondary school, should be so devised that a 
student of good language ability who finishes it may reasonably be 
expected to pronounce well enough to be easily intelligible to a 
native, to understand the language when carefully spoken by a 
native, to read without consciously translating, and to write a 
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letter or a brief theme in perfectly intelligible style and without 
many mistakes of grammar and idiom. 

If college and university teachers all over the country will but 
accept these statements as being in accord with facts, and will see 
to it that their agenda for this year's classes take account of them, 
the effects will be manifest some five years hence in the decreasing 
number of such documents as the one that caused this editorial 
outburst. 

Our readers will not misunderstand. They will not assume 
that we should like to see all language chairs filled by Sprach- 
meistern; that we would eliminate all courses in English in which 
the intellectual and artistic achievement of the foreign country is 
critically examined; that we consider success in the formation of 
new linguistic habits as the only valid test of achievement in 
modern language study. Such an assumption would be ill- 
founded. We simply mean to say that the chief burden of prepar- 
ing capable teachers of languages rests today, as in the past, on the 
colleges, that with European travel so costly and troublesome, it 
is more difficult than formerly for college teachers to shift their obliga- 
tion to give proper attention to all aspects of language teaching, 
and that unless our language departments concern themselves 
seriously with this pressing duty, we shall look in vain for the 
training of the great multitude of secondary school pupils to be 
any better in the future than in the past. We have talked proudly 
since 1916 of our opportunities; it is time to examine searchingly 
our obligations and to see that the fulfilment of them is largely 
in our own hands. 



